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concerned. In a world where we are often pressed for time and
looked to constantly for sympathy we are apt to take a meaning
for granted when not always adequately expressed: "You know
what I mean" is a frequent locution among us. Therefore, the
parent or the teacher who is really interested in the linguistic
progress of children would do well, occasionally, to misunderstand
what is said, and misunderstand deliberately though good-
humouredly when he is sure that a little extra effort would make
the young speaker's meaning very much clearer both to himself
and to others.
Naturally, in any community where practically everything
that needs to be talked about can be pointed at speech is almost
superfluous, but even among civilized peoples to-day gestures are
frequently resorted to when words could readily be found to take
their place. Yet, when we cannot find words at once, we
know, perhaps, that we shall be able to convey some sort of a
meaning by shrugging our shoulders, raising our eyebrows, by
pouting, scowling, or using our hands, and that when it is im-
possible to converse with some one within hearing we may do a
great deal by gesticulation. And not only is gesture employed
when overt speech is inconvenient or difficult, but it is too often
encouraged when shyness or diffidence (particularly in children)
leads to some form of gesture-expression, since a readiness can be
counted upon on the part of others to anticipate or at least inter-
pret what it is that ought to be said. The fact, then, that others
are usually able to gather our meaning when we make use of a
substitute for articulate speech results in much of our ordinary
speech becoming superfluous. When the child's mute appeals
are too readily interpreted the conditions for the development of
good speech are unfavourable. One reason for the existence of
such conventions as that it is crude to point* may be that there is
felt to be a better way that must be encouraged, though it must
be confessed that adults of the 'rude to point' school are apt to
show very little sympathy with children in their difficulties of
expression. The sympathetic encouragement of articulate speech
is, on the other hand, most important, since many of the more
desirable forms of social intercourse are clearly rendered impos-
sible if articulate speech is not cultivated.
10. NURSERY RHYMES AND FAIRY-TALES
In passing, we may, perhaps, draw attention to the valuable
part played by nursery rhymes in the linguistic education of
Infants. Not many parents or nurses could fail to recall the words
of, $ay, forty of the shortest and commonest nursery rhymes, but